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Translated for this Jounal. 
The Music of Hungary. 
From the ‘“ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,’’ Leipzig, 1852. 
(Continued from page 26.) 

We have already said that the Ilungarian 
music inclines peculiarly to the Minor. It loves 
best to pour out its sorrow into the lap of the 
minor mood ; nay. even where it throws itself into 
the fresh Major, it gladly returns, as if homesick, 
to its forsaken love. I cannot refrain from 
offering my readers here a short and altogether 
attractive example. After the Magyar nota has 
proceeded some measures in a gloomy, brooding, 
movement, it falls into the 
This dualism of feel- 


caravan-like slow 
arms of the major mood. 
ing appears in the following brief passage : 


Slow. 
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And how much nobler and more glorified is a 
complaint which bears its grief manfully in the 
major! What a sadness is expressed in the Irish 
and Swabian popular songs, io spite of the fact 
that they all move in the major! But of this we 
will say more hereafter, when we have occasion 
to speak more fully of the spirit of the Hunga- 
rian popular music in its relation to the pc ople’s 
melodies of other nations ; and now a few words 
about the harmonic accompaniment which the 
Hungarian tunes require. In the first place, all 
the arts of counterpoint, by which consecutive 
octaves are forbidden, are to be excluded, if not 
only the melody, but also its harmonic ground- 











ls are to be genuine Magyar. 
would apply to a genuine Hungarian melody the 
square and compass of his school-learning, or the 
system of our modern German music, would 
destroy it entirely. There may indeed be cases 
where the contrary movement, for instance, can- 
not well be avoided; but in very many cases it is 
the motus rectus or direct movement, which, with 
the exception of pure, consecutive fifths, gives in 
the economy of parts of a Magyar nota the only 
in perfect correspon- 


Whoever 


genuine accompaniment, 
dence with the spirit of the given tune, no mat- 
ter how many consecutive octaves it may lead to. 
Unfortunately one part of Hungary itself, which 
has been educated in the system of our artificial 
music, has lost its balance by the means, sees the 
melodies of its nation through the spectacles of 
the acquired system, and ruins where it tries to 
make good. Thus I have found the above cited 
passage of the Rakoczy march, in nearly all the 
printed Hungarian arrangements, except that by 
Franz Liszt, spoiled and perverted not only in its 
harmony, but partly also in its melody ; in the 
melody, instead of D sharp, a D; in the harmony, 
instead of the motus rectus in octaves and sixths, 
contrarius, which is here 
Thus, instead of: 


the artificial motus 
entirely out of place. 


os 


a e- 
r aia 


and whatever more such heresies there may be 
against the genius of the Hungarian muse. This 
thing has been carried to the most absurd length 
by Erkel, the present kapellmeister of the Hun- 
Theatre in Pesth, who in his 
dares to 


garian National 
arrangement of the Rdkoczy indulo, 
offer to the musical world an actual monster of 
bad taste and perversion of the genuine. Ac- 
cordingly I warn all amatears against the same, 
and beg them not to be deceived by the pompous 
dedication to Liszt, whose half portrait is made 
to serve as a shield for Erkel’s perversions. It 


surely is no honor to the kapellmeister of the | 


Hungarian National Theatre in Pesth, that a for- 
eigner, who has not passed in all more than three 
months in Hungary, should have to tell him what 
Ilungarian music is ! 

It has always been a wonder that, in the great 
mixture of nationalities, the Hungarian music 
has still preserved itself in whole families and 
countries in its original purity. Of the Magyars 
I may name here the prominent appearance of 
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an Emile von Kabinyi, by birth and spirit one of 
the first women of her nation. Magyar in body 
and soul, she is so also in that part of the national 
life which suns itself in the beams of musical art. 
I had in Pesth the great good fortune to make 
the acquaintance of this lady, and to her masterly 
performance of Hungarian airs on the piano, to 
which I often was allowed to listen, I am in- 
debted for the most instructive conclusions on the 
nature of the Hungarian music. And here I 
have reached the point where I must say a word 
about the national music of Hungary in the con- 
crete. We cannot speak of Hungarian song 
without glancing for a moment at the language 
and literature which go hand in hand with it. 

The Hungarian language has the closest con- 
nection with the tones, which make up with it an 
articulate song. Only through the pliancy and 
softness of the Hungarian language is so abrupt 
and singular a rhythm possible, as reigns in the 
Hungarian vocal music. This language which, 
with the exception of certain natural words, like 
father, mother, &c., stands in no connection with 
any other European language, dead or living; 
and this music, which meets us as a no less strange 
phenomenon, form, when united in song, a pic- 
ture so original that it is a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to set a German (or English) text to a 
Hungarian melody. Try, for example, to sing 
German (or English) words, no matter what, to 
that first cited Magyar nota in G major, with its 
three and seven-bar rhythm, and you will be 
convinced of the almost impossibility of trans- 
planting this song upon German soil; it were to 
rob it of its rhythmical bloom, so that it would 
stand there like a tree stripped of its leaves. 

If the outward form of the Hungarian songs, 
apart from the music, bears in and for itself, 
through the originality of the language, an ex- 
ceedingly peculiar stamp, still more is this the 
case as it regards the intrinsic matter of these 
songs. It is a true flower-language, which is con- 
veyed in the Hungarian people’s poetry. One 
cannot address his beloved more tenderly than 
this poetry does in the words: galambam, my 
little dove ; részdm, my rose; bimbom, my rose- 
bud ; indeed, there are places in the Hungarian 
popular airs, where the Hungarian showers all 
these epithets at once upon his sweetheart, as for 
example, at the close of a strain already quoted : 
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oa “ga - lam - bom! 
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Music and text in these two measures convey 
the inmost, tenderest language of love. Here 
belongs a word, which, on account of its untrans- 
latableness as well as of its truly musical sound, I 
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cannot deny myself the pleasure of quoting. It 
is the word gydngérii, which expresses every ex- 
cellence that can be conceived of. . . . Among 
the songs which have seemed to me best fitted to 
translate, is one whose text is distinguished by a 
truly deep poetic thought, and which I here add 
eas a type of the Hungarian popular song. Both 
melody and text are contained in the first volume 
of my forthcoming collection of Hungarian popu- 
lar songs with German text. (Here follows the 
German text, which we translate as closely as we 
can, preserving the accent.) 
it; 
Tree and root are rent asunder ! 
I and darling (rose) torn apart! 
As the leaf in 
Autumn falleth, 
Part I forever- 
More from thy arms! 
Forever ! 
Il. 
Down in the rushes 
Houseth the wild duck ; 
On the cornfield 
Grows the fruit ; 
But where groweth 
Maiden’s troth now? 
Ah! such a spot I 
Never may witness, 
Never! 
Ill. 
If thou knew’st that 
Thou didst not love me, 
Why hast enticed me so? 
Hadst thou in peace but left me, 
Then another 
Might have loved me, 
Yes, have loved! 
Iv. 
Open thy window, 
O my rosebud ! 
From the village 
Now I go! 
Ah, one only 
Look from thee now ! 
No more, ah! no more 
Meet we hereafter ! 
No more! 

.. » The rhythm of the melody to these words 
is that of twice five measures. These songs con- 
sist mostly of complaints of the inconstancy of 
maidens; and it is this everlasting complaint 
which gives them something monotonous in spite 
of their originality. 

If the Hungarian language and music are well 
suited to each other, still better is this music in its 
unbroken and wild rhythm suited to be played on 
instruments; and we may in faét maintain that 
the Hungarian popular music has eminently 
chosen the instrumental for the organ of its rev- 
elations ; accordingly that it is more instrumental 
than it is vocal music. This is a further point of 
peculiarity in this music; for generally it is the 
human voice through which a nation loves to 
give expression to its musical ideas. The “ Mar- 
seillaise,” “ God save the King,” the Austrian 
Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser, the Russian hymn, 
&c., these heroes of national song, are all born for 

song and came out at one cast with their text. 
The hero of the Hungarian national music, on 
the contrary, is an instrumental march, fit for 
anything but singing. I mean the famous, truly 
national Rdkoczy indulo, which is so closely inter- 
woven with the popular life of Hungary. And 
yet perhaps there is no nation with which the 
music stands in so intimate a relation with the 
whole character and occupation of the people, as 


” 





the Hungarian. This march operates like an 
electric shock upon the spirit of the Magyar 
ember ; he finds in it everything that can move 
him—his pain, his joy, his hope, his sorrow. 
Under the influence of its sounds hundreds of 
Honveds have rushed to battle and to death ; and 
no music speaks so intelligibly to the Hungarian 
heart as this pattern of a national music. Later 
times, to be sure, have more Hungarian marches 
The most famous are the “ Kossuth 
March,” the Werbungs-marsch, the “ Klapka 
March,” &e. But none of them has the genuine 
national stamp of the Rdkoczy indulo; and beau- 
tiful and actually inspiring as they all are, they 
are too little characteristic representations of the 
Hungarian national music to receive a more 
minute appreciation here, where we would have 
to do only with the genuine. Least of all does 
the Hunyadi March betray the Hungarian spirit ; 
nearly all traces of genuine Hungarian music are 


to point to. 


wholiy lost in it. 

We now come to ask: What are the principal 
organs of the Hungarian instrumental music ? 
Who practices it the most? And how is it per- 
formed in contra-distinction from the People’s 
Song? What kinds of instrumental music has 
the Hungarian nation ? 

I have already mentioned a race of people 
known to us all by their scattered and nomadic 
life, by their mysterious origin, by good and bad 
peculiarities; I mean the Scattered 
over the whole of Europe, they exist in the 
greatest numbers in Hungary, where for centu- 
ries they have become so domesticated that they 
have almost come to have settled dwelling-places, 
and many of them, by marriage and so forth, 
They like to be 


Gipsies. 


have become quite Magyarized. 
called “New Hungary,” and love Hungary as 
their native land. Could there in fact be a land 
which could better please such a wandering family 
for its abode, than a land with this climate, with 
these immeasurable fruitful plains, carrying the eye 
off into the infinite, about the Theiss and Ma- 
rosch—a land whose vegetation, by its extraor- 
dinary luxuriance, by its rich growth of plants 
and so forth, reminds one of far more Southern, 
non-European countries, out of which these dark 
brown birds of passage emanate ? Here was the 
only part of Europe where they could in some 
sort find a compensation for their lost home ; 
here, therefore, a great part of them made halt in 
their wanderings, and thought : “ It is good to be 
here, let us build huts.” The propensity to un- 
cleanliness also, so deep rooted in the Gipsies, 
could find plentiful nourishment in the vast mo- 
rasses on the Theiss. 

If every people are a growth of the soil upon 
which they are born, the same is true of all the 
branches of their spiritual life. The Hungarian 
music is in part so very much the expression of 
the physical characteristics of the land, that one 
feels tempted to say, that no one can have but a 
partial understanding of it unless he is acquainted 
with Hungary itself. Hence it is so extremely 
difficult for a foreigner to enter into the spirit 
of this music, so that the Magyar shall say 
to his delivery of it: “ That is Hungarian.” 
Thus, for example, amongst all the piano virtuo- 
sos who have visited Hungary from abroad, not a 
single one has played in genuine Hungarian 
style. What has commonly been done by a 
Thalberg, a Dreyschock, a Wilmers, has been to 
take a favorite Hungarian popular air, trick it 





out with brilliant, but exceedingly fade and soul- 
less variations, and in this garb bring it before 
the ears of the Pesth public, who, because they 
have detected their familiar theme concealed 
under these monstrous runs and leaps, and be- 
cause their taste has got perverted and corrupted 
by the hearing of all sorts of music, have shouted 
out their é/jen (hurras) to these gentlemen, and, 
without knowing it, have mocked themselves, 
The music of a nation is like other nobler 
growths, which spring out of the domestic soil ; 
hence every foreigner, of whatever nation he may 
be, so soon as he has been established in a coun- 
try for some time, acquires the habit of the 





people among whom he lives, not merely through 
the social intercourse, but also because he breathes 
the same air, drinks the same wines, and so forth. 
I remark this merely to explain a phenomenon 
which I have now to communicate. The Mag- 
yars themselves confess it, not without shame, 
that the Gipsy musicians, who have grown up in 
their country, are the best players of the Hunga- 
rian national music ; observe, I say merely play- 
ers ; the invention remains with the Hungarians. 
These remarkable popular musicians have an ex- 
traordinary talent for instrumental playing ; they 
have less talent for invention, and least of all for 
song. The Hungarian Gipsy merely plays Hun- 
garian ; he sings little or not at all; and what is 
his principal instrument, and at the same time 
the principal instrument of the Hungarian popu- 
lar music? It is the Dulcimer or Cimbalo. This 
instrument, consisting of a triangular wooden 
frame, with a bottom and sounding board, over 
which wires by twos or threes are stretched upon 
bridges, which are struck with two wooden ham- 
mers, covered on the upper part with cloth or 
leather, is peculiarly fitted to infuse into the little 
Gipsy orchestra that palpitating, feverish, tremu- 
lous essence, by which the performance of a Mag- 
yar nota gains so much. With this are associated 
the String Quartet, together with the Contra- 
basso and also quite willingly the Clarinet. On 
the contrary all other instruments, as Oboes, 
Flutes, Fagotti, Horns, Trumpets, &c., are en- 
tirely excluded from a Hungarian Gipsy or- 





chestra. 

What does the Gipsy produce with these in- 
Is his music, is the popular instru- 
Essen- 


struments ? 
mental music any mere dance music ? 
tially perhaps; but ere the dancing mood begins, 
ere joy and appetite for pleasure hurry the MJag- 
yar ember into dance and play, and make him 
forget himself, he must first, in the slow, sustained 
tones of a Lassi (Adagio), in the Minor, pour 
out his complainings, roll away the sighs which 
hold his soul imprisoned in a melancholy gloom. 
Not suddenly can his soul plunge into the fresh 
major tones of his national dances; nay, he 
often clings to the dear minor mood after his 
sadness is supposed to have given place to idle 
joy and pleasure. The kind of music which we 
would here indicate is called in general Csdrdds. 
This signifies both the dance itself and the dance 
music; and as every Hungarian dance is pre- 
ceded by an introductory Lassti, this also is in- 
cluded in the term. The Lassi, soaring beyond 
the possibility of being represented as a dance, is 
usually followed by a Frisded, or Allegretto, of a 
quicker movement, but usually kept also in the 
minor, yet shaped already to the dance, but only 
for the solo dance of men. If the Magyar ember 
allows himself to be drawn away from his sombre 
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mood into a dance, it is at first only a solo dance ; 
self-satisfied, he spins round in a circle and as 
yet covets not an object for bis love; only when 


the third part in this psychological economy of 


the dance, with its quick, strong strokes, has hur- 
ried him completely out of himself, does he begin 
to know no moderation and no goal. Ilis eye 
sparkles, his feet stamp, like those of an un- 
tamed horse. To think: It is: good that a man 
do not remain alone, and to grasp at a maiden, 
are one act, and he begins with her that wild, 
unbridled dance, which is called Csardds in the 
narrower sense of the word, or by way of dis- 
tinction, Friss (i. e., Allegro, Presto). Already 
in the Lasst the dull brooding, in which the soul 
of the Magyar ember swims, is crossed by some 
occasional gleams of enthusiasm ; but in the Fris- 
ded the dark clouds of sadness begin first to break 
away, and the /’riss tears away entirely the thin 
veil which yet lay on bis soul and left him in a 
self-contented solitude ; now no repose is longer 
to be thought of; from melancholy it becomes 
impetuous passion ; from pain unbounded pleas- 
ure; in short, his Me, delivered from itself, riots 


' and storms away until his feet refuse their ser- 








vice. 


Iehave had here before my eyes, out of several 


Csardds, the Deberezini Czdrdds especially, whose 
furnishes the music to the above-men- 
Now it is the Lassi in 


Lassti 
tioned people’s song. 
which the Hungarian Gipsy shows his instru- 
mental talent in the most brilliant manner. So 
far from playing the Magyar melody as it is sung, 
he suddenly conceives it instrumentally ; at the 
moment that he transfers it to his instrument, the 
violin or dulcimer, these instruments in their 
whole compass stand before his eyes, and so he 
transforms the vocal melody into an instrumental 
piece, in which the given tune serves as a canto 


fermo, about which he lets his instrumental figures, 


runs, mordenti, and all the possible embellishments 
of symphonic figuration, play and flicker. 
[To be continued.] 


— > 


The Musical Festival at Darmstadt, 
On tHE 38lstT AUGUST AND THE IsT SEPTEMBER. 
(From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung.)* 

Although my limited leisure, while travelling, 
does not permit me to write a very fall account, 
especially wher, on account of the fabulous influx 
of persons in ] arm-tadt and Frankfort, I lost in 
the former place more than three hours, before it 


| came to my turn to get a seat, and, in the latter, 





was obliged, after a hundred fruitless inquiries at 
all sorts of lodgings, not excepting the principal 
guard-house, to pass the night in the street—all of 
which is literally trae—I will yet at least partly 
fulfil my promise, if only by a few rhapsodical 
remarks. 

When I begin by informing you that, on the 
two festival days, Darmstadt was thronged by 
from forty to fifty thousand persons, mostly visit- 
ors, 1 do not at all exaggerate, but rather some- 
what understate the actual number, which was 
thus extraordinarily favorable for the baptism of 
this youngest child of the Rhenish Festivals, and 
the Mittelrheinischer Musik-Verhand of the Ge- 
sang-Vereine of Darmstadt, Mainz, Mannheim, 
and Wiesbaden, may congratulate itself on the 
event, and accept it asa good omen for the future. 

If you now ask me whether it was worth while 
to throw all the directors of our various means of 
transport into such a state of alarm, that many 
of them no longer knew which way to turn, and 
would have beenin danger of harnessing the 
horses behind the coaches, had not the piace of 
those animals long been supplied by machines, 











* The translation is from the Lond. Musical World. 





which can shove as well as drag, I must answer, 
“ Most certainly.” Taken as a whole, this first 
Mittelrheinisches Musikfest was a very splendid 
one, and justified its name, since it was marked 
by quite as much (and, perhaps, more) /¢st (fes- 
tival) as music. There was no want of judicious 
arrangements for everything and everybody; of 
friendly and hearty welcome of all persons concern- 
ed without distinction, whether they gave their ser- 
vices as amateurs, or for a stipulated sum ; of oblig- 
ing care for their accommodation, or of measures 
for their protection against any fleecing propensi- 
ties on the parts of hosts and their colleagues. All 
these things, we must confess with a due regard 
for truth, were better managed than they have 
been in the Niederrheinische Musical Festivals 
for years. To this we must add the vivacity and 
sympathetic liveliness of the inhabitants of the 
distriet of the Middle Rhine. They have some- 
thing about them of the South German character, 
and are, perhaps, not so solid ; but, on that very 
account, not so formal, tight-laced, stiff-collared 
and glacé-gloved as we North Germans, and, 
therefore, they pay a more natural homage to jol- 
lity and pleasure, and do not, on every occasion, 
first beg the gracious permission of etiquette to 
amuse themselves. 

Thus the festive processions and social meetings 
—which, in the case of the festivals of the Low- 
er Rhine, very often exist only in the programme, 
and are so rarely to be found in reality—that, as 
is well known, we frequently come to the solemn- 
ly announced place of rendezvous without finding 
a solitary individual, to say nothing of a member 
of the committee—were, here in Darmstadt, the 
most drilliant points of the festival. The ]Wood- 


estival, which took place on the morning of Tues- 
Jestival, which took pl th g of 


day, the 2nd September, on the Ludwigshohe, 
was not only amusing and elevating, from the 
charms of this beautiful spot, and the magnificent 
view over the valley of the Rhine, but was distin- 
guished by the highly liberal hospitality of all the 
persons acting in the name of the Festival com- 
mittee. Really brilliant and imposing, also, were 
the grand processions, which, on the afternoon of 
the same day, moved through the principal streets 
of the town to the grand circus, on the Drilling- 
ground, where the grand Duke and his court 
awaited them. The rehearsal and concert tickets 
admitted the persons connected with the festival 
in the circus. 

These processions were eleven in number, and 
represented :—1. The three provinces of Hesse, 
and all their national costumes. 

2. The old Aatten and Cherusker, after the 
Hermansschlacht, with the Roman spoils. 

3. The old German heroes, from the sagas of 
the Nichelungen. 

4. The Middle Ages, the Confederated Rhen- 
ish Cities, the Hessian Knightly Confederation, 
and the Tournament held at Darmstadt in the 
year 1403, 

5. The old guilds (among the printers, Guten- 
berg, Faust, and Schiiler). 

6. The Frankenstein /selslehen, at Bossungen 
and Darmstadt. Immediately after this came— 

7. The foundation of the Giessen University 
(1607) and of the Darmstadt Gymnasium. 

8. A stag-hunt, on foot and horseback, in the 
reign of Louis VIIL 

9. The Pirmasenser guard. 

10. Arts and sciences, industry, trade and 
agriculture. 

11. The eleven guilds, arranged in the order 
of the workmen. 

Everything connected with these processions— 
the idea and execution—the men and horses— 
the costumes and equipments—the order and 
bearing—was almirable. There is no doubt 
that the munificent assistance afforded by the ar- 
tistie Grand-Duke, who, according to the report, 
placed the entire rich wardrobe of the Grand 
Ducal theatre, consisting of some four hundred 
dresses, at the disposal of the committee, had a 
very large share in this. 

His Royal Highness had also given the use of 
the Arsenal for the musical performances, and 
this brings one to the music, which I will by no 
means place in the back ground. I must preface 
my remarks, however, by saying that we must 











not be so strict m our requirements from its 
representatives, who take part in such a Verein 
for the first time, or from their leaders, as we are 
justified in being when we have to do with per- 
formers who have enjoyed the practice and ex- 
perience of a long series of years. 

The crowd of singers and instrumentalists was 
very great. As it may interest you to know the 
vocal strength of the district, exclusive of that of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, I forward you the follow- 
ing a of the vocal part from the printed 

ook: 


Sopr. Alt. Ten. Bass, Tot. 
1. Darmstadt a. Musik-verein 66 652 39 63 210 
b. Mozartverein — — 23 32 65 
c. Harmon. Siin- 
gerkranz — — 23 1 38 
d. Counter- ten- 
ors from the 
Grand Ducal 
Gymnasium, — 37 — — 37 
2. Mainz Liedertafel and Da- 
men-gesang-verein, 28 18 42 64 152 
3. Mannheim Musik-Verein, 19 12 7 14 62 
4. Weisbaden Cicilien-Verein 
and Miinner-gesang Ve- 
CiNncccccecccccccccecoe GD 16 2 BD 100 
5. Giessen Akademischer Ge- 
sang-Verein,.cccccscocee 2 ll I6 30 82 
6. Offenbach Gesang-Verein, 17 11 15 13 56 
ZCi,.ccccccccceccccccce 2 — L = 3 
187 156 192 250 785 


To these add 64 violins, 21 violas, 20 violoncel- 
los, 15 bass-violons, making with the rest altogeth- 
er 155 in the orchestra, and you have a musical 
body of 950 members, or, with all drawbacks, at 
least more than 800, worthy of all respect. But 
the quality, also, was good in every instance, the 
voices were round and fresh, and the skill of the 
instrumentalists excellent. Most of the choruses 
in the Messiah, produced under the direction of 
Herr C. A. Mangold, Grand Ducal Musical Di- 
rector, on the first day of the festival, went very 
well, while some (the “ Hallelujah ” for instance) 
admirably. Others were deficieut in spirit, and 
were not distinguished by that classical and always 
calm power over the subject with regard to cer- 
tainty of form and treatment. This was, also, 
evident in Mendelssohn’s Lorelei. On the second 
day, the chorus, which was, on the whole, magnifi- 
cent, had, unfortunately, far too little to do, and, 
indeed, the second part of the programme on the 
second day was uot quite calculated for the im- 
portance and dignity of a Musical Festival. It is 
a matter for consideration whether the arrange- 
ment by which the principal performances were 
not fixed for the evening, but for half-past three 
in the afternoon, is one to be imitated. <A great 
deal is to be said in its favor, still, during the 
warm season, the temperature is against it. 

The solos were entrusted to Madame Leisinger, 
of Stuttgart (soprano, a beautiful woman wiih a 
beautiful and agreeable voice ; her style of sing- 
ing was especially suited to the part of Lorelei, 
in which she greatly distinguished herself) ; to 
Mlle. Diehl, of Frankfort (who possesses a soft, 
pleasing voice); to Herr Grill, of the Darmstadt 
Grand Ducal Theatre (an especially fine tenor, 
with a nobleness of style which is, now-a-days, 
really a rarity), and to Herr Stephen (Bass) of 
the Mannheim Theatre, whose services are the 
more deserving of recognition, as he took the part 
without the slightest preparation, in consequence 
of Herr Stockhausen, for whom it was intended, 
being attacked with hoarseness at rehearsal, and 
obliged to vive up the part. However admirable 
Stockhausen may be asa Lieder singer, experience 
has proved that it was a mistake on the part of 
the committee to engage him for the airs in the 
Messiah, tor which he has not power. He will 
as a rule, be found deficient in this point when- 
ever he has to sing in the areas required by the 
colossal performances of musical festivals. Every 
time that he forces his small voice, in order to 
satisfy the exigencies of the case, the same thing 
that happens here will be sure to recur. But on 
the second day, also, when he was set down in the 
programme for a French air, and one or two Ger- 
man songs, he did not appear—a fact which was 
certainly to be regretted, and produced a very un- 
favorable effect upon a large portion of the audi- 
ence. 
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The second concert was directed by Herr L. 
Schindelmeisser, J/of Capellmeister. The pro- 
gramine of the first part was good: Beethoven’s 
Eroica,and Mendelssohn’s Lorelei. The execu- 
tion of the symphony did not, it is true, attain 
that degree of precision and expression, nor that 
inspiriting force and energy which it requires, and 
the festival orchestras of the Lower Rhine are 
superior in all these particulars. As I could not 
attend the rehearsals, I cannot positively say 
whether many a defect in the performance, which, 
however, was on the whole an imposing one, was 
the fault of the orchestra or the conductor. I 
must, however, protest against the quickened time 
of the fugue movement in the funeral march, as if 
the horsemen were then advancing in a trot; it is 
precisely here that breadth and weight, in time, 
tone, and expression are appropriate and absolute- 
ly necessary. It is true that the time of the en- 
tire movement must not drag too much. 

In the second part, which contained something 
of everything (with regard to which we must, in 
justice, remember that this second part was meant 
to fill the place, as it were, of the so-called Artists’ 
Concerts, on the third day at the festivals of the 
Lower Rhine), Vieuxtemps’ performance was, 
naturally, the most brilliant and most worthy of 
mention. The performance of an otherwise very 
excellent pianist and thorough musician, Herr 
Pauer, must, in comparison, be placed in the back- 
ground. Herr Pauer played a rondo, by Weber, 
‘and a “ Cascade,” of his own composition—cer- 
tainly not an appropriate selection for a musical 
festival. Solos tor the pianoforte, without orches- 
tral accompaniments, are in no way adapted for 
such an occasion, any more than mere songs (sung 
by*Mad. Leisinger and Mad. Diehl), although 
Schubert’s “ Erlkénig” is a magnificent composi- 
tion. In this the first-named lady, who, in other 
respects, is an excellent artist, did not satisfy us as 
in Lorelei, in which she was really admirable. 

There was no scarcity among the audience of 
artists and conductors from other parts of Ger- 
many, although there was not so large a gathering 
of them as at Diisseldorf, in the spring. From 
Berlin there was Emil Naumann; from Weimar, 
J. Joachim Raff, whose opera either was, or is to 
be, given at Wiesbaden; from Strasburg, Liebe, 
ete. Your part of the country sent Herr Tu- 
ranyi, from Aix-la-Chapelle; Tansch, from Dius- 
seldorf; Weinbrenner, from Elberfeld, ete. Hil- 
ler was present only on the second day, and then 
but for a short time. 


ao 
A LYRIC. 
rR. 
Love took me softly by the hand, 
Love led me all the country o'er, 
And show’d me beauty in the land, 


That I had never dreamt before— 
Never before, O Love, sweet Love! 





BY W. CASSELS. 


There was a glory in the morn, 
There was a calmness in the night, 

A mildness by the south wind borne, 
That I had never felt aright— 
Never aright, O Love, sweet Love! 


But now it cannot pass away, 
I see it whereso'er I go, 
And in my heart by night and day 
Its gladness waveth to and fro— 
By night and day, O Love, sweet Love! 
i 


(From Fitzgerald's City Item, Philadelphia.) 


Psalm Books. 


One day we observed in a friend’s bookcase a 
shelf filled by a row of variously bound volumes, 
so tempting in their appearance that we could 
not avoid taking two or three down to examine. 
To our surprise, we found them all alike inside ; 
they were copies of the same book in different 
bindings. The book itself was a flimsy, trashy 
affair at best, scarcely worth reading, and cer- 
tainly not meriting a place in a library. We 
could not forbear asking an explanation, which 
was kindly accorded us in these words: “ Ah, my 
dear fellow, that is a whim of mine to take in my 


| friends. I had a vacant shelf, that looked bare 
and ugly amidst its well-filled companions. I 
went to a sale and bought up two or three dozen 
copies of this book. I had them nicely bound as 
| you see, and my library looks well. When I 
want room for a really good work, one of those 
| affairs has to go overboard, as they are not of the 
least value.” 

| This little incident always occurs to us when 
| 


we are called upon to inspect one of those enter- 
taining musical works—a “ Yankee” Psalm- 
| book. No matter how different the outside of 
| these remarkable productions—no matter how 
| various the promises held out by title or preface 
| —no matter how dissimilar the general appear- 
| ance of the volumes; we have always discovered 
the contents of the pages to be very much of the 
| same nature as our friend’s books—the same 
thing in a different form. Indeed, the parallel 
| can be further drawn, for the contents of both 
| are equally flimsy and unworthy of criticism. 
| It seems to be the belief of those who compile 
| modern books of psalmody, that if they avoid the 
gross errors of harmony, occasionally found in 
| tunes of inferior description, their works are safe 
| from the critics; that if they have corrected all 
glaring mistakes, and removed the evidence of 
perfect ignorance of all rules, they may defy 
those fault-finders, who are always searching for 
consecutive fifths and hidden octaves. In our 
humble opinion such persons are woefully mis- 
taken. The harmony of a tune may be perfectly 
correct, and yet the tune itself may be so utterly 
bad as to be of no use to any choir in the world. 
To write a strain of sixteen bars without a mis- 
take is not to compose a good tune; but to all 
appearance this seems to be the impression of the 
gentlemen who spend their leisure time in getting 
up books of Church Music. It requires a mu- 
sical idea of some sort to set the words of a psalm 
or hymn usefully. It is not essential that the 
idea should be perfectly new or original; it may 
be pardoned for bearing a strong resemblance to 
some other melody; but it must have character, 
and suit the verse selected. It is no illustration 
or setting of a stanza to see-saw from tonic to 
dominant, with a half cadence at the end of the 
second line, and a full one at the close of the 
fourth; this is not composing a tune or writing 
music ; it is a foolish, profitless waste of ink and 
paper, productive of no use to a book when done, 
and of no credit to the person who wasted his 
time over it. We have often heard pseudo musi- 
cians say, that “it is nothing to write a psalm 
tune,” but we beg to differ from them ; it requires 
skill, ability, and a great deal of natural talent to 
compose a good tune. It is easy enongh to man- 
ufacture them in the style of the Yankees, and 
we have really a collection of fifty tunes, of 
which the words were all written out, the bars 
ruled, and the various keys selected, before a 
single note was thought of, for a single melody 
out of the whole number. If any one calls this 
methodical piece of business “ composing music,” 
we have no more to Say. 


‘—- > 


Theodore Doehler. 


(From the Florence “ Armonia.”’) 


Tueopore Déucer first saw the light at Na- 
ples, on the 20th April, 1814. Ilis parents were 
Germans, his father being a native of Berlin, and 
his mother of Stuttgart. Pecuniary losses had 
compelled his father to quit Prussia. He went to 
Naples, where his acquirements and talent quickly 
obtained for him remunerative employment and 
influential patrons. But he was destined to find 
the greatest consolation in his son Theodore, who 
even in his very earliest childhood, manifested 
a marvellous natural disposition for music. In 
his seventh year, the power of genius burst 
through all bounds, although the boy was bodily 
so weak and delicate that his father was obliged 
to forbid his too assiduous application. He was 
soon, however, obliged to acknowledge the unde- 
niable vocation of his son, and, moved by his 
entreaties, provided him with a master. Under 
the latter, Theodore made such astonishingly rapid 
progress, that it became necessary to transfer him 
to a better teacher. Such a one was found in 














Julius Benedict, a pupil of Carl Maria Von 
Weber, and then conductor in Naples. 

The boy profited so well by the lessons of his 
excellent instructor, that the latter allowed him to 
appear when only ten years old at the Teatro del 
Fondo. The result exceeded all expectation, 
and Dohler’s future career was decided. Not 
only his playing, but his composition as well, cre- 
ated a sensation, on account of the little com- 
poser’s age. At this period, between the age of 
ten and twelve, he published variations for the 
piano on Righini’s song, “ Ich lebe froh und _sor- 
genlos ;” variations on a theme of Mozart’s, a fan- 
tasia on a theme of Pacini’s, and a duettino for 
two sopranos to words by Metastasio. 

All the theatres and drawing-rooms vied with 
each other for the possession of the wonderful 
child. Nor was the court behind hand. King 
Ferdinand encouraged him, in the most friendly 
manner, to proceed in his artistic career. Beside 
studying music, he devoted himself especially to 
modern languages, for the acquisition of which he 
displayed a great facility, nor was he deficient in 
talent for declamatory and theatrical perform- 
ances, in Italian and French, in which, as in 
everything else that he attempted, he gave proofs 
of no ordinary endowments. 

In the year 1827, Charles Louis de Bourbon, 
Duke of Lucca, visited Naples. He became ac- 
quainted with young Dohler and _ his father, for 
both of whom he evinced such a partiality that he 
took them to Lucca, where he appointed the fa- 
ther master to the crown prince, and furnished 
the son with everything necessary for developing 
his talent. But for this Lucca was not long the 
fitting place, and the duke’s intention could be 
fully carried out in Vienna alone, where the best 
pianoforte players were then to be found. The 
whole family set out, therefore, in December, 
1829, with the approbation of the Duke, for 
Vienna. 

Theodore now took lessons of Czerny on the 
piano, and of Sechter in thorough bass. In a 
short time he was equal to the other artists in the 
city. The Vienna public, who were then difficult 
to please, received him with enthusiasm. The 
reports of his successes were a source of real plea- 
sure to his munificent patron, who rewarded Doh- 
ler’s progress by appointing him his chamber-vir- 
tuoso. This distinction in no way caused Dohler 
to repose upon his laurels. On the contrary, he 
worked day and night with such perseverance 
that, in order to divert him, Czerny often pur- 
posely took him in his walks and excursions in 
the neighborhood of Vienna. It was then that 
the friendly relations between Dohler and Thal- 
berg were first contracted. The two rivals be- 
came friends, and their feelings did not even sub- 
sequently, when they stood opposite each other in 
the lists of fame, suffer any change. It is even 
said that one evening, when they had played in 
the Salle Ventadour, at Paris, and Dohler had 
been greeted with enthusiastic applause, Thalberg 
hastened up to his friend and congratulated him 
heartily. 

In the year 1834, Dohler quitted Vienna, and 
visited his native town, Naples, where he gave a 
series of brilliant concerts. In the year 1837 he 
visited, with like success, Berlin, Dresden, &., re- 
turning in 1838 to Vienna. Thence he proceed- 
ed to Paris and London, where he remained two 
years. In Paris he played at a concert of the 
Conservatory with immense success. It was es- 
pecially his fantasia on a theme from Anna Bole- 
na, the introduction to which was written for the 
left hand alone, that excited astonishment and 
admiration. According to the notices published 
at the period in the Parisian newspapers, it seems 
doubtful whether it was he or Thalberg who first 
introduced the plan afterwards carried to excess, 
of playing the melody with the thumb and the 
fingers of the right and left hand alternately, 
while the others are employed in brilliant pas- 
sages. 

After this, he travelled through Holland, Den- 
mark, and the north of Germany—where, espec- 
ially in Berlin, in the year 1844, his talent was 
again fully appreciated—and then went to Hun- 
gary and Poland, proceeding in 1845 to Russia. 

He found in St. Petersburgh and Moscow the 
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reception to which he was accustomed. In St. 
Petersburgh he wrote his celebrated notturno, and 
the variations on the Sonnambula. The success 
which these productions obtained, and, also, ex- 
ternal influences, made him determine to compose 
an opera, Tancreda, on a subject taken from Silvio 
Pellico. His stay in Moscow exercised, however, 
a far more decisive influence on his life; there he 
found the faithful wife whom heaven had destined 
to be the companion who was to console him in 
the heavy sufferings fate had in store for him. 
The Emperor Nicolas was at first opposed to the 
marriage, and forbade the union of a scion of the 
house of Scheremetiew with an artist of plebeian 
extraction. Dohler — Moscow in despair, 
and procedeed to St. Petersburgh, for the purpose 
of embarking at Cronstadt for Germany. The 
imperial court was stopping at Peterhof. The 
empress heard that Dohler was on the point of 
leaving Russia. She wished to hear him once 
more, and a courier carried him an invitation to 
St. Petersburgh. Dohler excused himself by say- 
ing that his place was taken, and that the steam- 
er left the port at midnight. Meanwhile the em- 
peror, who had become acquainted with the wish 
of the empress, sent an order to the captain of the 
steamer to postpone his departure, and Dohler 
was conveyed in an imperial carriage to St. Peters- 
burgh. The whole court was delighted with the 
artist, who was, perhaps, inspired by the thought 
of his love, and the persons before whom he play- 
ed. The emperor then had him rowed in his own 
boat, by twelve sailors, to the steamer, and Déh- 
ler’s heart was buoyed up with fresh hope. 

He went to Italy, and after remaining some 
time at Bologna with the maestro Rossini, return- 
ed to Lucca, to his royal patron, the only person, 

erhaps, who could now help him. The duke 
istened with sympathy to his interesting romance, 
and—ennobled his favorite. The Baron von 
| Dohler hastened back to Russia, the emperor was 
moved by his entreaties, and, on the 11th May, 
1846, the marriage was solemnized at St. Peters- 
burgh. 

The happy pair set off for Moscow, where Diéh- 
ler put the finishing touch to his opera Tancreda. 
He would not, however, bring it out in Russia, 
but only in Italy. Towards the end of the year 
1846, he arrived in Paris, where the first symptoms 
of the malady which was to carry him off after 
nine years of severe suffering, first manifested 
themselves. 

Although he had, properly speaking, given up 
playing in public, his friends and the whole artis- 
tie world of Paris would not allow him to rest un- 
til he determined on appearing a few more timés 
on extraordinary occasions. He played seven or 
eight times more for the benefit of nevessitous mu- 
sicians, or of the poor of the city, and thus ex- 
hausted the little strength he had left. Directly 
he touched the keys with his fingers, his whole 
soul was wrapped up in his task, and the more 
he gave way to the excitement and inspiration 
which seized on him, the more did he shorten his 
life. 

In the following year, he went to Genoa. He 
there played his opera over to the celebrated 
singer F’rezzolini, who was so taken with it that 
she determined on using all her influence to get 
it produced in Venice. Dohler was delighted, 
and, in the course of a few days, wrote out the 
whole score himself (for a copyist would have 
been able to decipher it but slowly, and in some 
places would have found the task altogether im- 
possible), but he had to pay for the exertion by 
excessive weakness and languor. Unfortunately, 
too, he had taken this trouble for nothing. In 
Florence, to which city he had subsequently re- 
moved in preference to Genoa, he received from 
Mad. Frezzolini a letter in which she informed 
him she was on the eve of setting out for Russia. 
With this intelligence vanished the hope of seeing 
his opera performed, and, until the present day, 
it has never been produced. 

From the year 1852, he took up his permanent 
residence in Florence. He composed a few more 
notturni and Lieder ohne worte, the dying song of 
the swan, the last fruit of a magnificent tree, that 
dies before its time of an abundance of sap and 
productivity. Like so many other precocious ge- 
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niuses, he was doomed to wither in the bloom of 
his life. The long sufferings of an incurable dis- 
ease were supported by him with an exemplary 
submission to the will of Heaven; his noble wife 
tended him, up to his last moment, with truly sub- 
lime self-abnegation and devotion. He died on 
the 21st February, of the present year, at six 
o'clock in the morning; his last glance rested 
upon her who had sweetened for him, poor martyr, 
the bitter cup of suffering. 

The last of his compositions bears the number 
75. 
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Hints to Choral Societies. 

We often wonder that our various choral or 
even smaller singing societies, in their search for 
something at once classical, practicable and at- 
tractive for matter for practice, have not turned 
their attention more to the fine Masses of Mozart 
and Ilaydn, Portions of the best of these, and 
often the finest portions, are not too difficuit for 
many of our societies in town or country; they 
have substantial worth as music, and tend to ele- 
vate the taste, and they are sure to interest and 
fascinate those who learn to sing them, after a 
little near acquaintance. We are again reminded 
of this thought by seeing it stated that a class of 
singers in Exeter, N. H. and vicinity are pre- 
paring Mozart’s “ Short Requiem Mass,” under 
the direction of Mr. W. F. Lawrence, of Epping. 
This is not the famous Requiem, but one of the 
shortest and easiest of all the Masses, and yet 
singularly impressive. It seems to us, therefore, 
a remarkably good choice for a beginning; and 
we hope other choirs will follow the example. It 
is to be given with an accompaniment of two 
pianos and eight or ten other instruments, which, 
we believe, is about all that the original instru- 
mentation requires. But choirs may get much 
good out of it with a mere piano-forte or organ 
accompaniment. 

This is one hint. Another is a renewal of a 
suggestion which we made some weeks since, and 
which is renewed in our own mind by receiving 
the first number of the then promised series of 
Twelve of the old German Crorats, as har- 
monized in four parts by SepasTrAn Bacnu, 
published by Oliver Ditson. Each number is to 
contain two or more chorals, according to their 
length, most of them not exceeding twice the 
length of an ordinary psalm tune. The twelve 
now selected are engraved. We trust they will 
be so well received by the singing public, that 
Mr. Ditson may be induced to issue a book-full of 
them in cheaper form—say at least a hundred 
out of the three hundred and odd which have 
appeared in Germany. It should be a great fun- 
damental text-book with all societies of singers of 
truly sacred music. They may be sung by choirs 
of any number of voices, from a simple quartet to 
an oratorio chorus of hundreds. With the former 
method, with only a voice or two to a part, one 
cannot but be struck and charmed by the won- 
derful skill and beauty, as well as the purity and 
spirituality, the profound tenderness and serious- 
ness of the harmony, with which no one but old 
Bach could have so well clothed and illustrated 
those simple, inspired tunes which came out of 
the hearts of the Reformers. Short and unpre- 





tending as they seem, they are an infinite study 
in respect to their perfection as true Art, while, 
they warm and edify the soul, and grow sweeter 
and deeper and richer with every repetition, in a 
way that proves them true religious music. Even 
as we merely play over the harmony on the 
piano, we experience the deepest kind of musical 
satisfaction; but when sung by a great chorus, 
when this choice harmony, so sweet and clarified 
from all sensual clap-trap, is rolled forth in great 
vocal masses, then is the effect sublime. We 
have also felt something of it in listening to Men- 
delssohn’s similar treatment of a couple of these 
same old chorals in his oratorio “ St. Paul.” 

We repeat, therefore: What can our Handel 
and Haydn Seciety, our Mendelssohn Choral 
Society, our Musical Education Society—what 
can similar societies in New York and Philadel- 
phia, their “ Harmonias,” &c., do that would be 
better than to practice some of these Bach cho- 
rals, until they can sing them with the nicest 
precision and clearness, and with a perfect bal- 
ance of the four masses of voices, and inter- 
sperse, or perhaps begin and end, each of their 
publie performances with two or three of them. 
The effect would be refreshing and inspiring on 
an audience, like that of all simple and sub- 
lime things, like that of mountains, the seaside, 
the starry heavens at night. And not the least 
advantage flowing from it would be the stand- 
ard of true taste which it would set in this 
vexed and abused matter of religious music. It 
would rebuke psalm tune quackery, as the moun- 
tains rebuke silly man’s presumption, or as the 
sun rebukes artificial fireworks. In the course of 
time it might infuse some better influence into our 
churches, and make Cecilia a live saint once 
more. It might prompt to better notions and de- 
sires in the matter of church music, and drive 
away much vanity and nonsense, much foolish 
mistaking of mere dulness for solemnity, mere 
chloroform composure for the live peace of real 
worship. We do not say that these old German 
chorals are suited to our hymn books; by far the 
most of them we know are not. But if our sing- 
ers get familiar with them, they will surely learn 
to know what is genuine from what is false and 
empty in the so-called Sacred Music ; and they 
will as surely learn to love it and demand it. 

Here, then, we have suggested two very oppo- 
site kinds of music to our singing societies: the 
one highly colored, in the spirit of the Roman 
cultus, which appeals so much to the senses, and 
tending more or less to the dramatic ; the other 
severe with an almost elemental grandeur, and 
simplicity born of the times of Luther. Either 
or both were how much better than so much 
upon which choirs and singing societies spend 
their time, to the questionable improvement of 
their taste ! 


ee ee 


Letter from the Diarist. 
Natick, Oct. 28, 1856. 


Dear Dwicut—I think that somewhere in the 
Journal is a notice of a new biography of Han- 
DEL, in preparation by a gentleman of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, Dr. CurysanpER. I had the pleas- 
ure last winter of working at the same table with 
him day after day in the Royal Library at Berlin ; 
he upon the old music of Keiser, Bach and other 
predecessors and contemporaries of Handel, and I 
upon the MS. relics of Beethoven. I can therefore 
testify to the extraordinary care and diligence of Dr. 
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C. and the accuracy of his results. Among my re- 
cently received letters is one from him, in which I 
find some interesting musical news. 

One item explains to me the great labor bestowed 
by him last year upon the Bacn MSS. in the Libra- 
ry, which I could not account for as connected in 
any way with his Handelian studies, and the partic- 
ular pains taken by the librarian, Deny, one of the 
first Bachists living, to assist him in getting the true 
readings of many hitherto misprinted passages in 
the published editions of Bach’s works. It seems he 
has been at work preparing the copy for some vol- 
umes of Bach’s piano-forte music, to be published 
uniformly with the stereotype edition of Beethoven’s 
Sonatas. From a little circular I draw the following 
information as to the objects and contents of this 
new edition. 

To musicians and such persons as wish for a com- 
plete collection of all the piano-forte music by Bach 
or attributed to him, the 50 thalers, which is the 
price of the beautiful edition published by Peters at 
Leipzig, would be no object; the design, therefore, 
of this edition is to give, in some four or five vol- 
umes, such a selection of this music, carefully col- 
lated with the original manuscripts, as shall contain 
all the best works, and come at a price within the 
means of every one. The first volume, now ready, 
contains a number of works written by Bach as a 
sort of introduction or gradus to his more difficult 
and famous compositions—a Capriccio upon the de- 
parture of a friend—12 easy Preludes—the 15 In- 
ventions and Symphonies. The second volume con- 
tains the piano-forte studies, which Bach numbered 
as his Opus I. These studies are in four parts, but 
as all of Part 3 is for the organ, save four Duets, the 
organ pieces are to be printed separately. 

Vol. IIL, ‘‘ Well-tempered Klavier.” 

Vol. 1V. The English “ Suites,” and a collection 
of his best fugues. 

What the price of the volumes is to be is not defi- 
nitely fixed, but they will apparently be even less 
than the Beethoven Sonatas. 

Another item. Juxius Knorr is editing for the 
same publisher a corrected edition, with fingering, of 
Muzio CLementi’s piano-forte Sonatas, for two 
and four hands. 

Dr. Chrysander writes farther : 

“Now comes something which will delight you, 
” 


about a “ ILandel Society,” which has been organized 


this sammer. Probably a prospectus will soon be 
issued, from which you can learn the particulars. 
Gervinus, Dehn, Hauptmann, Breitkopf & Hiirtel, 
and myself form the Board of Directors. We are 
intending to publish a correct edition of the entire 
works of Handel. 
year.” 

“ No one among us has any idea of the manner in 


My biography is to appear next 


which Handel is murdered in Germany, both at 
public performances and by publishers, For in- 
stance, I saw a notice last season of a new edi- 
tion of “Samson,” published by Simrock of Bonn, 
for some fifty cents of our money. It is sufti- 
cient to say of this edition that the Menuetto of 
the overture is omitted, as well as the entire part of 
As to 
and even the “ Messiah,” the 
Dr. Chrys- 
ander is not only able, but enthusiastically desirous 


Harapha, with nearly all that belongs to it! 
>» 


« Judas Maccabwus, 
German editions are beneath criticism. 


of correcting this, and his studies of Handel's life 
and works for years past fit him most eminently for 
his mission. ; 

Is it not a little droll that after some fifteen vears 
trial of the Wagnerish school of music. the public 
taste should exhibit such a demand for Bach, Hayda, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Clementi, as to warrant the re- 
publication of their works in elegant and correct 
editions at the price of a cent and a half a page ! 
An! now a new society is formed to publish Handel 
I am suited, however. 


entire ' 


A W.T 








Musical Intelligence. 


New York. 

Tue German Orrra.—On Thursday evening one 
of the long-promised additiong to the cerps in the 
shape of a new and much required prima donna, 
solicited the suffrages of the audience. The new comer 
is Mile. JoHANNSEN, who is designated as coming 
from the Frankfort opera house. She has a pretty, 
intelligent face, a good figure, and is thoroughly au 
fait to the business of the stage. Her voice is a 


‘soprano of excellent quality, considerable flexibility, 


fair compass, and sympathetic in tone, and she man- 
ages it with great artistic skill; in fact, she is an 
accomplished singer, wearing the appearance of an 
old singer, accustomed to operatic business and ap- 
plause, and free from that gaucherie which the rest of 
the cempany have manifested. 

Her interpretation of the famous test scena of the 
opera, was truly admirable. She gave it with refined 
taste and feeling, and elicited an enthusiastic burst o { 
applause—in a word, her success was full and complete. 
Agathe, in her hands, becomes a character of the 
greatest interest; for she not only sings the music 
delightfully, but acts the parts to perfection; and, 
with such a prima donna at command, there is now 
some hope of better success for the German opera 
speculation. 

Madame BerkeEt filled the ré/e of Annchen (vice 
the inefficient Mlle. Picker), and in this line of 
business she becomes acceptable. She never had any 
pretensions to the position of a leading artiste, and 
finds her proper level in that of seconda donna. Mr. 
WEINLICH improved considerably on his last interpre- 
tation of Caspar, and sang the drinking song with far 
more fire and effect; but as to the tenor, we have 
nothing to add to our former notice—his singing was 
as mediocre and unsatisfactory as usual. The choruses 
were weak and inefficient—the charming bridal chorus 
especially so, while we have heard the famous Hunts- 
man’s chorus far better sung in a * lager bier halle.” 
Mr. BERGMANN deserves great credit for his skill in 
directing a diminished orchestra. The accompani- 
ments to Mile. Johannsen’s grand scena were given 
with truly admirable delicacy and tact. 

A new scale of prices were adopted for the first time. 
The upper tier was crowded at twenty-five cents, the 
next tier equally so at fifty cents, whilst the parquette 
and circle (all reserved) were respectably attended at 
adollar. Our German citizens like to have everything, 
amusements included, on cheap terms, and although 
the high-class merchants may patronize the aristocratic 
portion of the house, the paying masses of Faderland 
will inevitably decline paying the advanced price. 
We consider the alteration an unwise move of mana- 
ger Berkel’s. 

We understand that in consequence of Mlle. Johann- 
sen’s success, several new subscribers have come 
forward to support the speculation, and that there is 
now a prospect of German opera being given some 
twenty nights longer.—New Yorker. 

(From the Tribune, 39th.)—F lotow’s graceful little 
opera of * Stradella”’ was given on Tuesday evening, 
when three candidates for public favor appeared for 
the first time. Mlle. Kronfeld possesses a smooth, 
agreeable voice, but somewhat thin in quality, partic- 
ularly in the upper register. The lady, however, is 
very young, we should say not more than 18, and her 
voice has not yet attained full development. She at 
once prepossessed the audience in her favor by her 
quiet, unpretending style. Mr. Giudi has a pleasant 
tenor voice, withoug being remarkable for much power; 
he was very well received, and will be an acquisition 
to the company. The part of Barbarino was under- 
taken by Mr. Neufeld, by no means an improvement 
on that of Mr. Beutler. 

This (Thursday) evening, Flotow’s ever-popular 
opera of ** Martha” will be performed—Mlle. Johann- 
sen in the principal role. Owing to the continued 
indisposition of Mme. v. Berkel, the part of Nancy 
will be filled by Miss D’ormy. 

PHILADELPHTIA.—The Harmonia Sacred Music So- 
ciety gave its first concert for the season last Monday 
evening in Concert Hall. Mr. L. M8rIGNEN con- 
ducted; Mr. Micuarn H. Cross presided at the 
organ. The following solo artists assisted: Mr. Brr- 
NER, tenor, from Europe (his first appearance in this 
country); Miss Emma Brookr, soprano; Mr. T. 
Bisnop, tenor; Mr. F. Rupo._pusen, baritone. 


PART I. 
1. Organ.—Introduction and Fugue, played by Michael 
IT. Cross, mare Hummel 
2. Grand Chorus—* Great is che Lord,” Mozart 
83 Tenor Solo.—Grand Kecitative and Aria; Der Frei- 
se .titz, sung by Mr. Berner, Von Weber 
4. Grand Cherus—* The Lord is Great,” ... Righini 
5. Trio—* Praise ye.” from Artila, Miss Brooke, Mr. 
Bishop, and Mr Ruadolphsen, Verdi 
6. Tenor Solo—* Recked in the Cradle of the Deep,” 
(by desire.) sung by Mr. Bishop, ... ++. Koight 
raat u 
1. Solo Baritone. Scena—“ Eleanore,” rung by Mr. Ro 
dolplsen, Alary 
2 Tenor Solo. Polonaise, from the Opera of Jessonda, 
wung by Mr Berner Spohr 


— 


Concerted piece. Finale to the second act of La Som 
nambula — Miss Brooke, Mr. Bishop and Chorus, Bellini 


PART III. 
1. Organ Operatic Selections, played by Michael II. Cross. 
2. Chorus, Liitzow’s Wild Huntsman,........... German Air 
8. Soprano. Swiss Air with variations, sung by Miss 
ee ee ere ees » 
4. Tenor Solo. Adelaide, sung by Mr. Berner. 
5. Chorus—* Come unto these Yellow Sands,”’.. 





.... Stevenson 





ALBANY, N.Y. A friend writes us: “ GoTrscHALK 
gave a concert here last Thursday with Mrs. Bost- 
wick. He never played so finely at an Albany con- 
cert. The next morning he delighted us with Bach’s 
fugues, Beethoven, Chopin, &c.; and as Thalberg 
was much talked of, he gave us his Don Juan fantasia 
(and is it not his best ?) ; also some of his original 
studies. I do believe you could hear Gottschalk play 
for a year, every day in the year, and then not know 
the extent of his wonderful repertoire.” 





Worcester, Ms.-( From the Palladium ).-A private 
musical soirée was given on Friday evening at Allen’s 
music rooms, by Mr. D. ALLEN, to whom our 
musical public have been for some time indebted for 
many such occasions of interest and enjoyment. First 
upon the programme came Mozart’s Variations in G, 
which were played by Mr. Allen and Miss Bacon with 
marked expression and excellent taste. A cavatina 
from La Gazza Ladra was substituted for a romance 
from ‘ William Tell,’ in consequence of the absence of 
Miss Fiske. It was well sung by the soprano singer 
of one of our best quartet choirs; a lady who is pos- 
sessed of a voice of singular richness and beauty, 
joined to a style which many vocalists of greater 
pretensions might adopt to advantage. She also sang 
three of the Franz songs. ‘The blue-eyed lassie,” 
** Mutter, O sing mich zur Ruh,”’ and ** Umsonst,”’— 
choice gems which are just flashing their light upon 
us of the western world—and sweetly and feelingly 
she gave them. In addition to these, she sang a can- 
zone of Mr. Allen’s composition—** When day has 
smil’d”—a winning melody with beautiful, bell-like 
accompaniment. Mr. Stocking’s singing of the Jenny 
Lind ballad, ‘*Love smiles no more,” was warmly 
received. ‘This was also a substitution—for a terzetto 
from Don Giovanni. Of the instrumental pieces per- 
formed we have not the space, if we had the ability, to 
give the notice they deserve. Miss Bacon played the 
Beethoven sonata, op. 26, with her accustomed taste 
and skill. The theme and marcia fanebre are very 
familiar reminiscences of the great master, every lover 
of music ever realizing the tender beauty of the former 
and the solemn grandeur of the latter. The entire 
work was finely played. Mr. Allen’s performance of 
the Schaeffer fantasie and variations was masterly in 
every respect; and the Polonaise by Chopin, op. 26, 
No. 1, received from him a most exquisite rendering. 
Truly, the fascination of this Jatter composer grows 
even upon those who at first acknowledge his genius ! 
Schubert’s March in B minor, a characteristic work 
of much grandeur, satisfactorily ended the evening’s 
real, unqualified ‘ entertainment.” 





Foreign. 


SauzpurG.—Tue Mozart Festivau.—/( Cor. Lond 
Post, Sept. 9.)—On Sept. 6, as I have already informed 
you, took place the formal entry of the various choral 
societies from nearly all parts of Germany, through 
triumphal arches, over which waved the national flags 
of Austria, Bavaria, Salzburg, the Tyrol, &c. The 
gates of the town were also gaily decorated, as was 
the Salzach-bridge. Great part of the morning was 
employed in rehearsing, and in the evening the pro- 
cession of Liedertafeln moved from the Mirabella- 
platz, over the Salzach-bridge to the Mozart-platz, 
where, around the colossal statue of the great com- 
poser, the Festival Cantata, for male voices and wind 
instruments, composed expressly for the occasion by 
Herr Franz Lachner, conductor of the Royal Opera- 
house, Munich, and supreme director of the present 
Mozart Festival, was to be executed. The procession 
was accompanied by more than 2)0 torch-bearers, and 
during the performance of Herr Lachner’s cantata, 
the Mozart-platz was illuminated by Bengal fire. 
Outside the Mozart-gate, too, the Gaisbergaipe and 
Bengelstein was similarly honored. 

On the following day, September 7, took place the 
first grand concert in the Aula Academica, which was 
simply and tastefully fitted up for the occasion. A 
large golden M, with sun-rays, on gorgeous purple 
drapery, formed the background of the orchestra, 
whilst between the windows on either side of the sadle 
were tablets bearing the titles and thematic index of 
Mozart's compositions. The vast sa//e was quite full, 
and the Imperial box was occupied by the Empress- 
Mother of Austria, King Max of Bavaria, and King 
Otho of Greece. Herr Franz Lachner directed the 
orchestra, and the programme included the so-called 
* Jupiter” symphony, the overture to Die Zauber fete, 
a “Concertante Symphony,” the air in B flat, with 
clarinet obbligato, from La Clemenza di Tito, by 
Madame Behrend Brandt and Herr Biirmann, a trio 
from ldomenco (one of Mozart's greatest operas), ne ver 
vet heard in England, nor perhaps likely to be, the air 
* Diess Bildniss” (* Cara immagine”), sung by Dr. 
Hirtinger, and the concerto in D, plaved by the 
ly iennese pianist, Herr Willmers, upon a Viennese 
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piano by Seibert, one of the most celebrated Austrian 
manufacturers. The solo vocalists, besides Madame 
Behrénd Brandt and Dr. Hiirtinger, already men- 
tioned, were Mesdames Dietz, Mangstl, and Herr 
Kindermann. 

Before the concert, an appropriate prologue, by 
Herr Prechler, was delivered by Mile. Blondine Jéna, 
of Vienna, setting forth the value of the ‘ideal’ to 
the world, and exhorting us to compensate to Mozart’s 
spirit for the sufferings he underwent ‘in the flesh,” 
by adopting his creed of love and beauty, and dissem- 
inating it amongst mankind. The concert, a critical 
description of which I cannot attempt to give at this 
moment, lasted about four hours. No artiste was 
“received,” as it is termed, by the public; but there 
was no lack of applause during the performance, and 
nearly all the artistes were recalled on more than one 
occasion. At the conclusion (long before which many 
of the ‘*Mozart-loving” audience had departed in 
search of ‘‘bif-teck mit Kartoffeln’”), Herr Franz 
Lachner was loudly called for and cheered from all 
parts of the room. 

The following morning, September 9, we had high 
mass in the cathedral, when the mass in C, André’s 
Catalogue, 19, 1776, was performed, under the direction 
of Herr Taux. The soprano and alto were inefficient 
amateurs—the band and chorus thin, and wanting in 
ensemble. In fact, the secular concerts appear to 
absorb all the attention of the managing committee. 
The Liedertafeln-fest, which should have taken place 
to-day on the Ménchsberg, was spoiled by the rain, 
and the singers were consequently obliged to give 
their entertainment under shelter in the Aula. The 
procession of all the societies took place, nevertheless. 
The ceremonies were commenced by a herald dressed 
in red and white, and followed by halberdiers, banner- 
bearers, &c., belonging to the archbishop, all in the 
costume of the middle ages. Then came the singers 
in masses, accompanied by various military bands. 
The Empress-Mother, King Max, and King Otho 
were also present on this occasion. Amongst other 
artistic notabilities now in Salzburg are Ferdinand 
Hiller, from Cologne; Otto Prechler, author of the 

rologue; Dr. Hauslick, music-director from Vienna; 

{erren Mosewins (Breslau), and Netser (Griitz). But 

the greatest living object of interest here is an old 
silver-haired man, called Karl Mozart, son of the 
immortal composer, and last of the name. He has 
come all the way from Milan to enjoy the fete, and, 
although things are not cheap, there is not the slightest 
danger of his lacking a dinner of champagne, although 
his father might have wanted both. The only fear is 
that the poor old fellow will be killed with kindness. 





Paris.—Sig. Verdi, who was to have left for Italy 
before this, remains here. It is reported that his 
Trovatore, translated into French, under the title of 
Le Trovére, has just been put into rehearsal at the 
Imperial Opera House, and will be produced the sec- 
and week in December. The principal characters 
will be supported by Mesdames Medori and Borghi- 
Mamo, Messrs. Guéymard, Bonnehée. and Derivis. 

Jean de Paris will shortly be revived at the Opera 
Comique. Mlle. Lheritier, of the Conservatory, will 
make her first appearance in the character of the 
Page, “created”? by Mad. Gavaudin, and M. Stock- 
hausen, the baritone, in that of the Seneschal, ‘* cre- 
ated”’ by Martin. A musical trifle, entitled, Les 
Trois Dragons, has been favorably received at the 
theatre of Les Folies Nouvelles.—On hearing of Ro- 
sini’s return to Paris on Thursday week, Musard, with 
his entire orchestra, gave a serenade, at eleven 
o'clock in the evening, under the mdestro’s windows. 
The pieces performed, from memory, by Musard’s 
seventy musicians, were ‘* La Pastorella delle Alpi,” 
and the overture to La Gazza Ladra. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 
The Menpetssonn Cuorat Society, it will be 
seen, give a grand Sacred Concert to-morrow even- 


ing, in the Music Hall, assisted by Mesdames La- 


| GRANGE and Bertucca MARETZEK, our own ADE- 


LAIDE Puitviprs, Signors Ceresa, Amopro, and 
the other stars of MaretTzex’s Italian Opera, and a 
grand orchestra; the whole under the direction of 
Mr. L. H. Sournarp, the new conductor of the So- 
ciety, who will make his first public appearance in 
this capacity. The programme begins well with the 
overture to “ St. Paul,” and the first part gives us 


|| aM opportunity to hear Miss Phillipps again in one 


of her best contralto songs, “ He was despised.” It 
contains also a goodly selection of choruses, and the 
more serious airs from operas. 
of course, Rossini’s Stabat Mater ; for every Italian 
opera company has to be brought out in this, appa- 
rently the only sacred music with which they are 
familiar ; and the Stuhat Muter seems to have been 
providentially created as a means of drawing off a 


The second part is | 





little of the golden tide of opera into the dry chan- 
nels of our unremunerated oratorio societies. But 
there is good music in it, it is popular, and affords 
fine scope for the artistic powers of Lagrange and 
the rest... Verily we are growing hard-hearted ; we 
expose ourselves to piteous complaints ; this, for in- 
stance, from the City Jtem of Philadelphia : 

“Not a word regarding the Italian Opera at the 

Boston Theatre is to be found in Dwight’s Journal 
of Music. We expected to mect with some sound 
criticisms upon the merits of the performers, intending 
to transfer them for the benefit of our readers, but we 
were disappointed. His silence is a real loss to the 
lovers of music. What is the matter?” 
How does our friend Fitzgerald know that there és 
Italian opera in Boston? Does he go beyond the 
musical papers, and search the advertising columns 
of the political dailies? But patience; if our opin- 
ion is good for anything, it will keep, and perhaps a 
review of the whole when past will be fairer, better 
proportioned and less partial, than hasty bulletins in 
the midst of the smoke of the battle. 


The New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger says THALBERG, the great pianist, is none of 
your thin, intellectual, sentimental looking geniuses, 
but a burly-faced, wholesome, farmer-looking fel- 
low, more like one of your Western Pennsylvania 
corn growers than a prodigy of art. He speaks Eng- 
lish as good as an Englishman, and has a much bet- 
ter acquaintance with American affairs than the 
most intelligent foreigners usually have. 


A Russian prince, who is a fanatical admirer of an 
instrument which has fallen into general disfavor of 
late years—the guitar—has summoned all the guitar- 
ists of Europe to a public trial of their skill next 
month at Brussels, and has promised a gold medal 
to the best player, and a silver one to the second. 
This, if he does not die of a surfeit of sweet sounds, 
may work his cure. Verily it will be a sort of 
World’s Fair of all the sweetest sugar confectionary 
of music!.... Lovers of BEeTHoven, who can play 
the piano or command a player, should be interested 
in the announcement by Messrs. Ewer & Co, Lon- 
don, of “ Beethoven’s Overtures, complete, newly 
arranged for the Piano-forte, by Ernst Paver.” 
The list contains the overtures to Prometheus, Corio- 
lan, the three to Leonora and the one to Fidelio, the 
Egmont, Ruins of Athens, Namensfeier, King Stephen, 
and Die Weihe des Hauses (Op. 124), complete in 
one volume, price 18 shillings. The editor states 
that he has availed himself of the modern improve- 
ments of the piano, to give a fuller and truer repre- 
sentation of the orchestral combinations, than are to 
be found in any of the old arrangements. 


The Chicago Congregational Herald relates the 
following : 

A few Sabbaths since we attended divine service 
in our city, to hear a person who was announced to 
preach, from New York. We will not name the 
denomination, but can say, with reference to the dis- 
course, we were amply repaid for our attendance. 
Unexpectedly, however, after the sermon, the min- 
ister announced that he would sing a soul-inspiring 
—original—Christian war-song! We felt like trem- 
bling, and looked around with amazement. Says. he, 
Brethren, all unite in the chorus, namely: “I’m 
bound for the kingdom, I’m bound for the kingdom, 
I’m bound for the kingdom, We’ll soon be at home !” 
He proceeded with his solo; and, thought we, what 
a ridiculous melody to accompany one heavenward ! 
The air struck us as something we had ofien heard 
played on the street-organs, until, by careful reflee- 
tion, as the song continued to ring upon our ears, we 
distinetly recognized the Ethiopian melody, “ Wait 
for de Wagon.” The result was, that all previous 
benefit of both sermon and devotional exercises, was 
thus made null and void; and we left the place o¢ 
worship with a feelifg akin to contempt, nay disgust, 

One of onr exchanges relates the following facts 
regarding the mysterics of the manufacturers of 
fame by profession: “ Madame Ristori, the cele- 
brated Italian tragedienne, relates quite openly that 


she received in Paris a bill of six handred francs 





(one handred and twenty dollars) from the chief of 
the claque. She refused to pay; but considering 
that she had to come again before the public she 
yielded and paid. When, in 1844, a certain Av- 
GusTE, chief of this establishment, died, his book of 
receipts proved that he received from Novurrirt, 
annually, two thousand franes; from Mlle. Taa- 
LIONI, monthly, three hundred frances; from Fanny 
ELssteR, for the first performance, five hundred 
francs; for the second, three hundred francs; and 
for each of the following performances, one hundred 
francs.” 





“Advertisements. 


GRAND SACRED CONCERT. 
THE MENDELSSOHN CHORAL SOCIETY 


have the honor of announcing a performance at the Music 
Hall, on SUNDAY EVENING, Nov. 2d, assisted by the fol- 
lowing distinguished Artists:—Mme. ANNA DE LA- 

R . BERTUCCA MARETZEK, 
Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS, Signori CE- 
RESA, BRIGNOLI, AMODIO, COLLETTI 
and a GRAND ORCHESTRA, under the direction of I, H. 


RAR os 








SOUTHARD. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART I. 

Re Qeebiaite:s Bly Pie oh si dennedctuacveaesve Mendelssohn 
2—Chorus : “ Lord, thou alone art God,”........ “ 
8—Aria: “ Ah mio figlio,”............... . -Meyerbeer 
4—Aria: “ He was despised,” (Messiah). .. Handel 
5—Aria: Prayer from I Lomburdi,..................4 Verdi 
6—Chorus: “ The God of Israel,”................00 Rossini 
7—Prayer from Mosé in Egitto,................. ce eee . 


PART II. 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER. 





Tickets with secured seats at One Dollar, and also at Fifty 
Cents, may be obtained at the Music Store of E. H. WADE, 
and on Sunday at the priucipal Hotels and at the Hall Office. 

0G Doors open at 6: Concert to commence at 7 o’clock. 

WILLIAM STUTSON, JR., Secrerary. 





TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE. 


j HITE BROTHERS, Agents for G. ANDRE & CO. 
Foreign Classic Music, at the reduced prices. 
THE ORGAN, by Hopkins and Rimbault, a few copies. 
Just received, a small invoice of Meyer Fiures. Also, a 
genuine Luror VIOLIN. 


Mlle. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 


Has the honor to announce that she will open three new 
classes for the instruction of Young Ladies on the Piano- 
Forte, on 

Monday Forenoon, Nov. 3d, 
for very far advanced young ladies. 

Tuesday Afternoon, Nov. 4th, 

for young misses who have already begun. 

Wednesday, November 5th, 
for yonng misses, beginners. 

(7 Applications to be made at No. 55 Hancock Street. 








MUSICAL SOIREES. 


Gua rySo) sal es > 
OUD Wid ssieh 
Proposes to give his Fourta Series of FOUR SOIREES, 
At the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, 

during the months of December, January, February and 
March, on Saturday evenings to be hereafter specified. 

Subscription for the Series, in packages of four tickets, $3. 
Subscription lists may be found at the Messrs. Chickering’s 
Rooms, and at the music stores. 





GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 
Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN beg leave to inform 


their friends and the public that the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Associatio ) have awarded them a GOLD MEDAL 
for their new musical instrument, the Orgap-Harmonium, and 
a SILVER MEDAL for their Melodeons, exhibited at the 
Fair of 1856 = The highest premium (a Sitver MeDAL) has also 
been awarded us for the best Melodeons by the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, held at Pittsburgh, September, 1856 First Pre- 
miums have also been awarded our Organ-Harmoniums by the 
following State Fairs :—Vermont State Fair, held at Burling- 
ton; New Jersey State Fair, hell at Newark ; Ohio State Fair, 
held at Cleveland: all held during the month of September, 
1856:—making Siz First Premiums in one montu!! 

N. B —Our Melodeons and Organ-Harmoniums have taken 
the First Prize over all competitors m every Fair at which 
they have been exhibited, The Organ-Harmonium is a new 
musical instrument of our own invention (holding two patents 
for it) for chureh and parior use. We make two styles of it, 
one with, and the other without, pedal bass. The one with 
pedal bass contains eight stops, two rows of keys, two octaves 
of pedals, an independent set of pedal reeds. and a swell ee. 
Price 8490. The other style is precisely the same wit 
exception of the pedals. Price $350. Prices of Melodeons 
from #60 to $175. Price of Organ Melodeons #200. 

(7 For descriptive circulars and further information address 

MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge St. (cor of Charles,) Boston, Ms. 
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CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 


Respectfully inform the musical public of Boston and vicinity 
that they will give their usual series of Eicut Concerts, to 
take place at the Messrs. ee ae 's Rooms. Packages of 4 
tickets, to be used at pleasure, Single tickets will be $1 
each. Lists will be out fin a few days. 


CLASSICAL PIANO MUSIC. 


CHEAP, ELEGANT anp UNIFORM EDITIONS, 
PRINTED FROM ENGRAVED PLATES. 


With Portraits of Authors, and Thematic Catalogues, and 
Chromo-Lithograph Titles. 








BACH, SEB. Png including the Wohl-temper. 





Clavier, 5 WIS... coc. scsccccccccscccsccccces $5 00 
BEETHOVEN'S "a Sonatas A? ++-6 75 
27 do., (without the five last,) 00 
ca Miscellaneous Works, including five four-hand nn 
=: lane tn onl Quintet, (score and parts,)......9 00 
—— Sonatas, Piano and Violin, (score and parts,)....7 50 
aren a me arr. as Duets ‘for four hands, 2 vols. 7 50 
rr Mw “a for piano solo, by ERE IEE 6 00 
SpamNat M. 24 Sonatas, 4 vols... sevens sen GO 
HAYDN. ag ca os Se 5 00 
MO SEeRt Ww MMMM), 640550 d.00c6 scene seed 5 00 
—_—_— 30 Miscellaneous Works, ms, (including the Duets 
= DIBA) 62 a dns cca steiscevesseoss cos 8 50 
—— Sonatas, Piano and Violin, (score = parts,)....6 00 
—— Piano Trios, 5 50 
—— Quartets and Quintets, fo. 8 75 
——- Symphonies, (two performers,).........+ese.+++ 400 


Also imported the Solo Works of Mendelssohn, Haydn’s 
Piano Trios, and Sonatas for Piano and Violin, at very low 
prices, and in new, uniform editions. 


G. ANDRE & CO., 306 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, October, 1856. 


Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, 


From THE CoNsERVATORY OF LEIPZIG, 
Gives Instruction on the Piano...... Residence 14 Hudson St. 








CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE AND SINGING. 


Mrs. CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 1 Winter Place. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Cracker of the Piaun and Singing, 
«U.S. HOTEL. 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
R. NATHAN B. CLAPP, from the “ Conservato- 
rium der Musik,” Leipzig, having returned to his native 
city, is now prepared to receive pupils for instruction in the 
Art of Piano-playing. Applications bf be made | at his resi- 
dence, 24 Hudson St., or at F g 














NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 
NEARLY READY: 


- I. 
BACH’S 48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES. 
By J. SepasT1an Bacu. 
In Numbers. Complete in two vols. quarto, $5. 


II. 
OPERA OF IL TROVATORE.—PIano Soto. 


Uniform in style with the previous volumes of “ Ditson’s Edi- 
tion of Standard Operas.”’ 1 vol. quarto, $2. 


III, 
KREUTZER’S 40 STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN. 
One volume quarto, $1,50. 


IV. 
THE PSALMS OF LIFE: 


A Compilation of Psalms, Hymns, Chants, &c , embodying 
the Spiritual, Progressive and Reformatory Sentiment 
of the present age. By Jonn S. ADAMS. 


One volume 12mo. 260 om. Cloth, 75 cts. Leather, $1. 


BORDOGNI’S 36 VOCALISES, 
For SoPprano oR TENOR ee (Books II. & III. ) 


THE MEMORARE 4 
A Collection of Catholic = By A. WERNER. 


HOHMAN’S PRACTICAL COURSE OF VOCAL 
STUDY, ON SCHOOL PRINCIPLES. 


By C. H. Hommay. Translated from the fifth German Re- 
vised Edition. By J. C. D. Parker. 


All of the above are in press, and will be issued at an early 
Oliver Ditson, Publisher, 115 Washington St. 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 





Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q> Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


OVELLO’S Catal o. 8, tains a list of Music 

for the use of Choral nn Meng Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Containing Oratorics, Odés, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses; Overtures, Symphouies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees ; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., &c., 


sent postage free for one cent. 
The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 


three cents per page. 
Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 
Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c., in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment. Handel’s Messiah, 
#1 63; Judas Maccabeeus, $1 63; Haydn’s Creation, #1 25. 
All the Oratorios of these great masters have been published in 
this series at similarly low prices. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Vocal Score with organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate vocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah.’’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabzeus,’’ price 38 cents 
each part. 

Handel’s ‘‘ Samson,’ price 38 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 








SIGNOR CORELLI, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
47 Hancock Street. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
I now ready to receive pupils. He may be addressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at Richardson's Mu- 
sical Exchange, Reed’s Music Store, or at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 


Sig. BenDELARt’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 o’clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercices 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
who my wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at St. Paul’s Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 
A LB ANY, N. Y. 











Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 


, 


Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 











J. C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Marmony, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 





IMIR. AUGUST PRIES, 
Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 


THOMAS RYAN, 
Cearher uf Singing out Pinno-Jarte, 


RESIDENCE, 15 DIX PLACE. 


JOB PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 











ErEW s’ 4 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





PP. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms. 
(G-PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 











CARL HAUSE 


tiers his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to lves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be | addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Rich » 282 Wi gton St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row, 











Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


0G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 








DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 





Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 38. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
str ts, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 








CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 


MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 
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MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 
{G~Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished.— Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoot Sr. Bosron. 





TERMS OF. ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line. . eevee cegerececc sd Chm 
Each subsequent insertion, per | ab Rl esi 5 cts. 
For one column, my lines) first insertion. ..... $12.00 

Do each subsequent. ...$6.00 


Special notices ( tented), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


POO 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 























